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GILDED AND ENGRAVED 
ARMOR FOR MAN AND HORSE 

THIRTY years ago William H. Riggs 
saw in Paris at the Exposition Militaire 
Retrospective an extraordinary armor for 
man and horse which the Government had 
borrowed from a castle of one of the highest 
nobles of France. A single view was 
quite enough to enable him to decide that 
the armor was t6o important to remain 
in private hands, so he began demarches 
which resulted finally in bringing it to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. To this 
end he brought into play diplomacy, per- 
sistence, influence, and a substantial mon- 
etary contribution. His success, none the 
less, was remarkable, since the difficul- 
ties he surmounted were many. For one 
thing the ducal owner of the armor, in 
whose family it was an heirloom, was, from 
our point of view, singularly unreasonable: 
he insisted that he was unwilling to part 
with it; the psychological crisis when he 
would allow it to pass out of his hands 
must, therefore, be awaited patiently (and 
there does come, as the veteran collector 
knew, a propitious moment in cases of this 
kind, though sometimes it appears only 
after the lapse of decades and may last 
literally but a moment). Then, too, there 
was ever the chance that in an unguarded 
instant the prize would be snapped up by 
some one else: — in point of fact, there 
came a time when a well-known and titled 
antiquary all but secured it, but he retired 
from competition promptly and generously 
when he learned that the Museum was on 
the point of making the purchase. 

Mr. Riggs secured the armor in 1914, 
but owing to unsettled conditions and es- 
pecially on account of the hazard of sub- 
marines, it remained in Paris during the 
war, or rather during most of the war, 
for at the time Paris was being shelled 
daily by the great German gun the armor 
was for a while taken from its safe-deposit 
vault and carried to or near Bordeaux. 
Perhaps I should mention that Mr. Riggs 
could not believe at first that danger was 
imminent in Paris: he had remained there 
throughout an earlier siege and he was 
thoroughly proof against alarmists; the 



armor seemed quite safe in the gallery at 
the top of his house, and there he continued 
to study it until one night an aerial bomb 
exploded nearby, covering the roof with 
its debris; only then he decided that the 
time had come when his acquisition should, 
in all fairness to posterity, be sent to the 
bankers for safekeeping. 

I shall ever remember my first impression 
of this armor. Mr. Riggs invited me to the 
rue Murillo, when I was passing through 
Paris in the winter of 191 7, and we dined 
together on Christmas night; his home was 
en fete; numberless candles were lighted 
(Mr. Riggs approves of the olden method 
of lighting), and we had holly and mistletoe 
on, above, and around the table, which 
had been placed immediately in front of a 
blazing fire — these things a rare extrav- 
agance on the part of my patriotic friend 
after three years of war! But that night I 
fancy that both he and I thought less of 
light, dinner, and warmth than of the dis- 
membered armor which was carefully 
arranged on a great table by our side. The 
pieces gleamed from their gilded surfaces 
as the firelight rose and fell, and their 
etched traceries showed at every point. 
Above the shoulder pieces and the huge 
breastplate, the helmet was facing us, and 
in the shadows of the eye-slots we fancied 
we could see from time to time the glint 
of the eyes of the ancient wearer. The 
effect was eerie; it would have been more 
disquieting had we not known that the 
owner of the armor, if he were listening 
to our hours' talk, could not have taken 
our comments amiss; for, frankly, we were 
appreciative and complimentary. Mr. 
Riggs had indeed written me when the 
armor came to him, " I have it now in my 
gallery, and never during my long career as 
a collector have I had in my hands a speci- 
men which has given me rarer pleasure." 
So when I came to see the armor I expected 
great things, none the less since I had just 
come from London where a collector friend 
(the most distinguished pupil of the veteran 
expert Baron de Cosson) had said to me, 
"Take my word for it, it is the finest suit 
of armor in the world — yes, in the world." 
So my eyes turned constantly to the pieces 
at my elbow. 
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The armor was still Gothic in style and I 
tried to recall where else one could find so 
early a suit heavily gilded at all points, 
richly pictured with figures, traceries, and 
ornamental borders — I knew of such armor 



craft ... the finest suit in exis- 
tence/' 

I was impressed, moreover, by the com- 
plete condition of the armor before me: 
the entire suit was there without the blem- 




ENGRAVED AND GILDED ARMOR 
PROBABLY BELONGING TO GOURDON DE GENOUILHAC 



only in tapestries and illuminations. I 
could think of no such specimen even in 
Vienna or Madrid. The famous armor of 
Henry VIII, presented to him about 15 12 
by the knightly Maximilian, came to my 
mind as its nearest relative, a glorious kins- 
man, by the way, noted by fToulkes as 
"unsurpassed for sheer technique of armor- 



ish of a modern piece in any essential part 1 
— such as a false shoulder or parts of leg 
defenses, which are not uncommon in 

^he only modern pieces are the roundels for 
helmet and gauntlet and certain finger scales 
of one gauntlet. The horse panoply includes a 
number of modern elements; e. g., the bit, stir- 
rups, the small shield of the chamfron, and soft 
parts of the saddle. 
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specimens even in the greatest museums. 
Not merely was the suit before us complete, 
but with it a series of extra pieces, including 
a bridle gauntlet, a locking gauntlet (ill. on 
p. 214), a reinforcing plate for the plastron 
with a huge lance rest, a supplemental plate 
for the abdomen, and a rare defense worn 
within the breastplate, of which I had seen 
but a single other specimen. 1 For a har- 
ness of its kind it has a greater number of 
these pieces de renfort than any other armor 
described. And, sad to tell, it has lost 
still other pieces; for studying the pegs or 
pinions which were arranged for supporting 
supplemental pieces, we could see clearly 
that at one time it had had a heavy face 
defense, an extra arm plate, and a shoulder 
guard. Then, too, it has with it the high 
plated saddle, the long neck defense for 
the horse, and a beautiful horse-helmet. 
Its elements, moreover, are in extraordin- 
ary condition; their original straps are in 
many cases preserved, their rivets neatly 
tinned to protect them from the perspira- 
tion of the wearer; but, rarest of all, the 
surface of the armor is in excellent state — 
at certain points the gilding is practically 
as fresh as when it left the hands of its 
maker. 

The etched ornamentation, it is worth 
noting, while occurring everywhere on the 
suit, was curiously shallow; for those were 
days when the armorer took pains not to 
allow the strength of the armor to be in- 
jured by the technical processes used in dec- 
oration. 

It is satisfactory to find that the armor 
is dated, the number 1527 occurring in 
the ornamentation no less than three times. 
From this we conclude that it is later than 
the Tower suit by from twelve to fifteen 
years — which we would hardly have be- 
lieved had the date not been recorded, 
since it retains many archaic features, 
among others helmet and gauntlets with 
roundels, 2 ungusseted breastplate, globose 

Mn the Tower of London, labeled inaptly as 
"a piece of horse armor." See Inventory and 
Survey of the Tower Armouries, 19 16, by Ch. 
ffoulkes, vol. I, p. 201. 

2 This is the second roundel gauntlet preserved, 
so far as I recall. The other is in the Tower of 
London and is referred to in ffoulkes' catalogue 
cited above, vol. I, p. 207. 



pauldrons, and outrolled borders of plates. 
Furthermore, it recalls the Tower suit in 
its proportions; it was made for a man of 
tall stature and generous girth. I recall 
that the span of the calf of the leg of the 
armor for the Englishman was 18J inches: 
in the present suit it is smaller by only one 
inch. The same huge shoulders are there 
and the heavy trunk. Indeed, when I 
came to have photographs made of the 
armor and wished it shown on a living 
model I had difficulty to find in the Museum 
a man of suitable size to wear it. As shown 
on page 211, it is worn by our largest 
attendant, who is over 6 feet high and 
weighs 225 lbs. Our armor, therefore, 
adds to the evidence that men of great 
physique could be found in olden times. 

Further examination of the armor showed 
clearly that it was made by a person having 
extraordinary technical skill. He gave 
his plates broad, sweeping curves; he made 
his borders and ridges crisply; and he fin- 
ished his details, such as hooks, pinions, 
buckles, with a precision and delicateness 
which are rare even in the best specimens. 
But, most interesting of all, as Mr. Riggs 
quickly noticed, he was a man of inven- 
tive ideas, and while in broad lines he 
was conservative, he did not hesitate to 
change long-established details. Thus 
he arranged his armor so that the great 
gorget, or neck defense, could be put in 
place after, not before, the breast- and 
back-plate were fitted to the shoulders: 
he also devised his plates at the knee in 
such a way that they would fold together 
fan fashion and become less prominent in 
actual use. Then, too, he inserted unusual 
features in gauntlets, hip-plates, back- 
plates, and lance rest, as we should some 
day describe in detail. 

As one looks at the armor, one wonders 
where it was made and by whom it was 
worn. The first question may not now 
be solved; the second may be given a very 
probable, if not a final answer. The 
armor, we believe from its type of decora- 
tion, is either Italian or French. As a sin- 
gle argument in favor of an Italian origin 
we observe that in its decoration it shows 
at several points the arms of the Visconti 
(Milan) — a child in the article of being swal- 
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lowed by a serpent. On the other hand, we 
recall that in general this ornament is not 
an uncommon one, and that it may here 
have been used merely as a motif in decora- 
tion, like the mermaids and mermen which 
appear nearby, or elephants, castles, owls, 
amorini, and seraphim, or the labors of 




DESIGN ON LOCKING GAUNTLET 

Hercules (see ill. on p. 213). Besides, we 
know no specimen of Italian workmanship 
which resembles the present one, and the 
type of ornament impresses us as French — 
Francis I ; and its affinities are even rather 
on the Spanish side of France than on the 
Italian; thus the arm pieces show a curious 
elbow guard well known in Spanish armor 
of early date. 



As to the original owner of this armor: 
we have reason to believe that it belonged 
to the Sieur Jacques Gourdon de Genouil- 
hac, or "Galiot," born 1466, died 1546, dis- 
tinguished courtier and warrior in the court 
of Louis XII and Francis I. In support 
of this attribution we note that the armor 
has always been preserved in his family 
and assigned to him, it fits his historic 
stature, it tallies in point of time, and it 
agrees in the following interesting detail. 
Genouilhac would have been nearly sixty 
years old when the armor was finished (in 
1527): in point of fact, the armor indicates 
the heavy figure of the man of advancing 
years. On the other hand, we have at 
present no documentary evidence that the 
armor was made for Genouilhac, and with 
a view to testing its pedigree we should 
certainly consult a skilful archivist who 
might find references to it in early wills. 
So far as Mr. Riggs is able to learn, the 
armor has been preserved for centuries in a 
castle belonging to the family near the 
border of Spain, where, in the dry air of 
the mountains, it kept in rare degree its 
original condition. It was in this region, 
by the way, that Genouilhac flourished: his 
ancestral home was at Quercy, near Cahors 
and Toulouse, which accounts, probably, 
for certain Spanish features in the armor, 
as already noted. 

It may be added that the history of 
Gourdon de Genouilhac is well known. 1 
He was the nephew of a prominent states- 
man and artillerist. In his early years 
he was a page of Louis XII, and later his 
squire. In the Italian war he was in 
Turin with the King in 1483 and in Naples 
a year later. His career was a successful 
one; he was rewarded with lands, governor- 
ships, and titles. His fortunes were not 
injured by the succession of Francis I; 
he climbed to even higher posts at court, 
and when the King decided in his turn 
to invade Italy, Genouilhac followed him 
as his Grand Master of Ordnance; but his 
second visit there was a painful one, for, in 
the disaster at Pavia, he, like his patron, 

1 1 am indebted to my colleague, R. T. Nichol, 
for numerous notes regarding the blazonry and 
descent of the Genouilhacs and of their allied 
families. 
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fell into the enemy's hands. An anecdote 
of this defeat is quoted by Mr. Riggs in a 
letter to the writer. Genouilhac, it ap- 
peared, had drawn his artillery into effec- 
tive range and he was beginning the battery 
when he received an unexpected if not fatal 
command from the King to cease firing. 
The order was unconditional and the 
artillerist obeyed, but not without a burst 
of herculean temper. In his rage he seized 
the wheel of a cannon which was being 
served by his side and lifting it he turned 
the piece over and spurned it with his foot. 
We may well believe Genouilhac able to ac- 
complish such a physical feat, if we accept 
the tradition of his stature and strength, and 
especially if we consider the modest size 
of many early field cannon ! On the other 
hand, we must fairly agree that this gest 
could not have been witnessed by the pre- 
sent armor, even assuming that so splendid 
a suit would have been worn in battle, 
since it was not completed until two years 
after Pavia. It is said that Genouilhac 
was a prisoner to the Emperor for nearly 
two years, hence we can pleasantly picture 
him as a paroled state captive making his 
home in Milan — then a delightful city after 
the artistic efforts of Sforza the Moor — 
and using his enforced leisure in overseeing 
the work upon the present harness. But 
we do not know, alas, that the armor was 
produced in Italy. If designed and exe- 
cuted in France, the work might well have 
been carried on by the armorer during the 
absence of his patron. We are convinced 
that the present panoply took at least two 
years in the making; indeed, it may well 
have cost its maker double this time. In 
this event the order for the present harness 
may have been given before the descent 
of the French host into Italy and the work 
finished only after Genouilhac's return to 
France. But these are mere conjectures. 
What cannot be questioned is that the 
present armor is of regal splendor: it is 
richer, in fact, than the harnesses of Francis 
I which have come down to us. We are 
fortunate, therefore, in being able to ex- 
hibit in our collection so complete a panoply 
illustrating, as it does, the art of the ar- 
morer during an excellent period. 

B. D. 



A FIRST EDITION OF BREY- 
DENBACH'S ITINERARY 

Of the several items received in the 
Print Room during the last summer doubt- 
less the most important and interesting 
is a tall and perfect copy of the first edition 
of Bernhard von Breydenbach's Itinerary 
of a Voyage by Sea to the Holy Sepulchre 
(Hain No. 3956), written in Latin, and, 
according to the colophon, which is dated 
at the city of Mayence the eleventh day of 
February, i486 (o. s.), printed by Erhard 
Reuwich. On the twenty-first of June, 
but little more than four months later, 
Reuwich issued another and revised edition, 
this time in the German tongue, in which, 
careful of his own renown, he procured the 
insertion of a casual though fuller reference 
to himself: "Der Maler Erhart Reuwich 
geheissen, von Uttricht geboren, der all disz 
gemelt yn diesem Buch hatt gemalet und 
die Truckery yn synem Husz volfiihret" 
(the painter, called Erhard Reuwich, born 
at Utrecht, who has drawn all that is 
contained in this book, and who carried 
out the printing in his own house). 

From the introductions to these two first 
editions we learn somewhat of the book, its 
writing and its illustration. Here, perhaps, 
the hand of Breydenbach himself, long 
chamberlain to the Prince-Bishop's courts 
of law, is seen for the only time, his state- 
ment so baldly complicated, so full of the 
legal characteristic, that for full apprecia- 
tion we must forego traducing into modern 
English and quote from that contemporary 
version which Jehan de Hersin put forth 
in French at Lyons in the following year: 

" Et afin que le dit voyage fut no pas a 
moy seulement mais aux autres tres deuotz 
et vertueux cresties vtile et profitables et 
que leurs cueurs peusse plus atirer a deuo- 
cion et de tout ce q est necessaire savoir 
pour faire le dit voyage ay a grat diligece 
cosidere veu et regarde le escripuant de 
point en point ne espargnant point ma 
labeur ny argent ny or pour ce faire et 
mettre afin pour laquelle chose mieulx 
faire voulis mener auec moy et de fait 
menay ung singulier et fort expert paintre 
nome Erhardus revvich du tree, leql depuis 
le port de venise iussques en hierusalem 
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